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ABSTBACT 

To exainine aiffsrential sex role orientations as one 
conceptual area indicative of psycholcgical aajustnenta tc 
modernization, tjuestionna ir es were aatiniateisd to agriculturs and 
hotBs scononics studsrits at the University of Puerto Hico. There were 
*vro types of independent variables^ pa lental (residence, eaucatlonal 
attainment levels, fanily incoma, father's cccuFational status, 
mother's enployment status) and personal (sex, collige 
classification, residenci, high school type and size of graduating 
class, attituaes toward sex sducation in the schools, premarital sex, 
and actual premarital sexual expeti^ncs. The sex rcle orientation 
scale was based on traditional Hispanic attitudes, jnalytical iethofls 
used to test hypotheses wero ths t-test^ Pearson's ccrcelatlon, and 
nultiple ragresaion. Hypotheses accept eS includia: (1) 
parental— stuaen* sex role orientation sccces increasea as father's 
cccupation scores Increasea ana with incrfasea urban residantial 
experience; (2) personal-- ffna leg shcwea lore loaern sex role 
orientations than malss, and more- moaern scores wesf rela+sd to 
increased Imgth of collega sxperlence, urban residince, desire for 
higher eaucation, suppor*. for early sex education, and desire for and 
actual preaitrltal sex. Rnalysis showed perscnal characteristics were 
better predictors of sex role ocientaticns than parental ones. 
(BS) 
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The process of modernization is a broad one* For this 

reason students of modernization find satisfying definl*- 

tlons of the phenomenon perennially difficult* Moore (197^) 

calls modernization: 

• •..the to'tal transforraation of a traditional or pre- 
modern aoclety into the types of technology and asso- 
ciated aocial organization that characterlza the «*ad- 
vanced'^5 economically prosperous^ and relatively po- 
litically stable nations of the Westerri World" (1974* 

Similar definitions are posited by Elsenstadt^ (1966) and 
Goode (1963a). 

T^ing a broader perspective^ Lauer {1977 '30Z) assumes 
that modernization is general process Involving economic 
grovfth along with social and cultural developDient'% When 
speaking of the essence of moderniEationi Laiier (1977) r©^ 
fers to the main elements mthln fiocleties which observers 
view as primary in the general modernization process. So- 
cial orderst for instance^ may be the essence of the process 
aa well as Individuals within social orders. 

A standard definition of modernizations contends Horo- 
witz (1972:8?)| usually includes at least the fQllowing: 
a belief in the primacy of sclencep or at least in the pro- 
ducts of applied engineering; belief in a secular way of 
conducting affairs; and belief In the need for continuing 
changes in the society and economy. Beyond that^ It often 
means the intensification of the destruction of local and re- 
gional cultureo in the name of a national culture and the 
elimination of native languago clusters in the naine of 
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national idtntity. So modernization may 'he scienct for 
some and inttrnal inperialisni for others. 

For Smith and Inkeles (1966), the term modernity nay 
refer to two quite different entltise. As used to describe 
a society, "modern" generally refers to such structuraL 
factors as a national state characterized by a cotflplex of 
traits including Intensive mechanization md high rates 
of aocial taobllity. V/hen applied to indl-vidualSj "modern" 
refers to a set of attitudesj values, and ways of feeling 
and acting^ prestimably of the sort either genersted ty or 
required for effective participation In a modern society 

(1966053-377). 

Horowitz (1972:378) points out that Sniith and Inkeles 
(1966) identified both structural and attitudinal entltiea 
and proposed to link both under the rubric of modernity. 
The problem with their perspectivep said Horowitz (1972)» 
Is that measureB of modernization have been more readily 
associated with changee in Individual development than with 
developmsnt in the social structure. The difficulty in 
equating the development process with the presence of nodernisni 
or modernization nay reflect a lack of precision in ternia. 
Even, if it is an aseet to be modern, attempts to define 
modernism still introduce a new set of Ideas that differ 
noticeably from the original concept. 
Theories of l^oderi^iza tion 

Although much effort has goue toward the developiaent of 
modernization theory, there is no single generally accepted 
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theoretical framework* Instead, several porspecti7es are 
considered legitimate ajid useful, and each has its own aca- 
dsmic and political adherents* Broadly spe^clngi five major 
thaoretical approaches haire deireloped. Within these ap- 
proaches esdst varying philosophical presuppOGitionSj dl- 
vergGrxt social perspectlvea, distinfjt strategics of social 
development j and different and even contradictory prescrip- 
tions for modernialnf underdoveloped societies. These 
gener^ perspectives may be enumerated ast (1) the Ideal- 
Typical Approach^ (2) the IDiffusion Approach, (3) the Psy- 
chQlogical Approach, (k) the Historical Approach of Radical 
Social Scientists, and (5) the Marxist Approach (Dasai, 
1976'vlii-iK)p 

It may be sid that the firat three approaches have been 
most prominent in the Unitea States and have been highly 
supported by its governnieTitp The foiarth has prov^ided some 
challenge to the former a.^d offers strong criticism of them. 
Finally, the Marxist Ap^^roach diametrically opposes the 
foul' previous theopetj.cal forms in both major postulates 
and policy formulationCDeeai^ 1976 * vl-svli) . 

The three initial approaches are described by Nash 
(1969)* 

(1) The Ideal^Typical Approach is the index mlthod; 
general features of developed economies are- ab- 
stracted as an ideal type ^d then contrasted with 
the equally ideal typical features of a poor 
economy and society* Development is vley/ed as the 
transforfflatlon of one type into another* 

(2) The Diffusioniat Approach involves the accultura- 
tion view of the process of development. The 
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AtLnAtlc cominunity of developed nations diffuses 
knowledgei skills, orgwiizatlorii valuesp tech- 
noLogyj and capital to a poor nation iintil over 
tiiaei its eocietyi culture, and personnel become 
variants of that which made the Atlantic community 
ecDnomically successfulii 

(3) The Psychologic^ Approach is the analysis of the 
process as it is now going on In the so-called 
under-developed nations# This approach leads to 
smaller^scale hypotheseBi to a prospective rather 
than a retroapectlve view of social change and to 
a full accounting of the political j aociali and 
cultural context of development (1959*5)* 

Por the most part^ the two remaining approaohes pre-* 

Eent severe criticsm of the typically 'UVestern*' conoeptual 

Esodes* Supporters of the Historical Approach are considered 

riidlcal social scientists | they point to the abstract and 

formaQ. character of the three previously mentioned approaohes* 

The prlnolplee found ^thln themp it Is held, are based on 

a body of deductive theory that searches for elemants and 

treats of huiaan society removed from time and place. The 

historical oharacter of those theories forces reality into 

the fraae of ahstracted dichotomies which are derivad de- 

daotlvely* Along with the critique of other approaohest 

the Historical Approach offers historical studies of both 

developed and undeveloped societies* Relations betv/een the 

two are rocueed upon so as to suggest that Interaction is 

not naoessarily a case of benevolence on the part of developed 

areas. Aside from international conflictsi the so-called 

radicals contend that internally , developed societies them-* 

seXvea ejtfiibit tension and conflict of varying Lntensity 

(Deaaii 1976 ixLv-Kv) • 



The fifth approach, that of the MarxlstSi assurnee that 
only through an uaderatanding of the spirit and force of 
hietorlcri capitalism can a viable theory of developrnfint he 
established (Smith, 1976). As Marxists perceive the develop- 
ment question, the capitalist claas and colonial exploita- 
tion are the historical sources and the conternporary causes 
of underdevelopment (Desai, 1976 *xvl). In a sense, the pre*- 
sent global situation includes '^bourgeois nations'' confront- 
ing ''proletarian nations'^ (Onivedt, 1976nH2)« Marxists WBln-* 
tain that this must be eliminated in order for development 
to occurs 

This organization of approaches co the study of modern*- 
iaation is roughly equivalent to that discussed by Armer and 
Isaac ( 1978)* In reviewing the determinajits of national 
development, the authors found three general levels at which 
modernlaation may be influenced* These levels includes 
(1) international, (2) societal, and (3) Individual, The 
international level of determinants is similar to that v/hieh 
Nash (1969) calls the diffusioniat approach, while the 
psychological approach Is comparable to the individual level 
of determinants cited by Armer and Isaac (1978) # Less siml-^ 
lar, but still associated, are Nash's (1969) Ideal --typical 
approach and the societal levol of determinants* 
AttitudinaJ, R e.se arch 

Up to this point in modernization research, attitude 
measurement has been considered by many researchers to be 
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m appropriate technique* In the Harvard Project on the 

Social and Cultural Aspects of Development , initiated In 

1961 f Irikeles (1976) and his associates delved into various 

methods that gauge what is considered ''modernization". 

They contend thati 

tt^tsustained development depends on the wide diffusion 
through the population of certain attitudes^ values, 
dispositions to acty and habits of doing things which^ 
in combinatioiii characteri2;e the ''industrial man'' and 
differentiate him from the man of tradition who makes 
up the hulk of the population in most underdeveloped 
countries (1976 1 23) # 

Individual modernityi as conceptualized in the Harvard 
Projecti is a complex eat of inter-^relatod attitudes, valuesj 
and behaviors* These fit a theoretically derived model of 
modern man^ at least as he may appear araong the common men 
In developing countries* 

The dependent variables investigated in the Harvard 
research include! time orientationi technical competencei 
efficacy, trust t dignityi planningi parti cularism-univeraalismi 
new experience, and oplnioni education^ aspirations and 
attitudes toward educatloiii aspirations toward advancement 
for self, chlldrenp community, and nations readiness for 
change and raobility; politick orientations, attitudes, 
and activities; use of modern ^d traditional information 
media* attitudes about f^iiily-size and planningi VTOman's 
rights and kinship obligations 1 religious orientations and 
behavior I social class attitudes, and consumption behavior 
Clnkales, 1976iaif)» 
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Using data from the Ilarvara study, Inkeles (197S) 
visualizee the "modern man" as characteriaoci by, (1) a 
receptivity to new experiences and an openness to innovation 
and change, (2) a disposition to form or hold opinione over 
a large number of problems and issues that arise not only 
in the inraediate environment but also ounside of it, (3) 
an orientation to the present or future rather thaii to the 
pastji (k) a belief in planning and organizing as ways of 
handling life, (5) a mastery of the environment in order to 
advance individual purpoaes and goals, rather than complete 
comination "by environmental needs, (6) a confidence that 
the v/orld is calculable and that other people and insti- 
tutions can be relied upon to fulfill or meet obligations 
and responsibilities, (7) an av/areness of the dignity of 
others and a disposition to shov/ respect for them, (8) a 
faith in science and technology, and (9) a belief in dis- 
tributive justice, in rewards based upon social contribution 
and not according to either whim or special properties of the 
person unrelated to such a contribution ( 1976 • 138-150) • 

In another internation.al study of modernism employing 
attitudes, Kahl (1968) posits two ideal types: traditional 
and modern. A variety of profiles may be found betv/een the 
two. Fourteen conceptual areas are consdered components 
of modernity, vd.th the follovans most closely interrelated j 
(1) activism, (2) low intorsrati'on with relatives, (3) pre- 
ference for urban life, (J[) Individualism, (5) low urban 
sub- community stratification, (6) mass-media participation and 
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(7) rigid stratificatiori of life Ghances* 

Although the Inkeles (I966) and Kahl (1968) studies 
we aomewhat supportive of each otheri Korov/ltz (1972) 
contends that a thorough coinparlson is difficult bocausG 
of differential definitions (1972i382)- A fair amount of 
criticism has heen generated toward attltudinal studies as 
a type of research approach* Mishit (1976) points to the 
ethnooentrieity of such a perspective^ And Horowita ( 1972) 
charges that the choice of the v/ord "modern^' in this context 
is a poor one^ since mil persons discussed are contempor- 
ariest Modernism tradltlonalismi says Horov/itg C1972' 
381 )i may coexist In the s^.ae person^ whatever the level 
of development of his society* Both sipiify approaches to 
the future and not approaches to real structural parametera. 

Further^ it Is thought that problematic gaps exist mth 

regard to consistency m& sequenQe in attltudinal research* 

Modernisation of attitudes denotes a growth of con*** 
sciousness* There is movenient from one posltioii to 
another in time| from "traditional to modern"* Because 
modernization is multidlmeiisloniQp there are also prob- 
lems of consistency among the different components of 
the concept and problems of sequence* V/hen attitudes 
are described as characteristics of traditional smd 
modern societlesp a progressive transformation in the 
attitudes Is assumed (Horov/itzt 1972t383*-38if) • 

One attltudinal area which has customarily been part 

of the modernity concept Is that of sex role orientations* 

I^eles (1976), for one, speclflas women's rightsi kinship 

obligations and attitudes concerning family size and family 

plMining as dependent variables In the study of Individual 
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moderiiltyp Kahl (1968) incluclGd attitudinal itsma 
with husbai^v^f© esalitarioiilOTii The validity of auoh in*- 
al^slons vdli be discuGSod later. I'o some extent, tliQ pro-- 
sent study should provide a critique of sck rolo oriGiitations 
In Indiclvdual modernity rosnarch. However, at this pointy 
the theoretical fc.slG for tliG inclusion of sex rol© orl** 
entations requires examination. 

V\q d e ;?ni zat ^ o xi » the Faniily > md Qex Role 
drlentatlons 

Of the various f^oclGtal institutions v/hlch are affectGd 
by the processes of modornization j the family has been con'^ 
sidered the most important. This results from the general 
coiisensua among social soientiats concerning the fundaineiital 
Importance of the family and its functions. Brameld (1959* 
39) calls the family the most universal of cultura]. insti** 
tutlonsi and| in effect^ the core of culture. From the family^ 
he malntainSj radiate other institutions of vd^denlng scope* 

In discussing sex role orientations in the context of 
modernization I It is important to review what researchers 
oo^asider the influencea of modernization on the famllyi on 
the one handj as v/ell as those of the family on moderniza- 
tion^ on the other* 

The f^ily v/ithln a modernising society is confronted 
by many factors unknown in the past. Yet it is not only 
factors external to the family that usher in chajige; the 
very structural composition of the family may encouraEo 
change* Since the family Is a complex v/hoi© made of Intor-^ 
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related partei a change in any one area bringG about change 
in QthBxm (Nimkoffi 195?t306)* 

Aside from specific external or intGrnal factors affQct" 
ing the fwntly, there are vri-dely held gGneral belief syatems 
withlri a sociaty that guide actions and attltudeo and are 
the baa^s on which the family functions^ The origins of 
such belief systems differ and, many timeS| are iinpossihle 
to detearmine \v±th certainty* In some cases the belief ays-* 
terns so^lae as adjustments to phyelcal or psychological 
faotore (Nirr^offp 1957^311)* 

Of the various influences upon the family in a raodernig^ 
ing world, technology is assumed to be felt most profoundly 
(NlnOiioffp 1957 J Goode, 1963a, 1963b; Lenski and Lenskl, 1978i 
Fosteri 196£)# 

'•V/herev^er the economic system ©Kp^ds through indus"' 
trtalimtion, fwiily patterns chfiuige^^ (Goode, 1963h:6)« 
Yet Goode (1963b) goes on to state that eKactly hov^ indus-* 
trialization and accompanying phenomena affect the family 
system or how the family system encourages or discourages 
these processes is not clear Cl963bn8)» Despite the problems 
of ca-us^ity ^vith rgard to modernization md changes in the 
family, aome general charat eristics have been observed, 
Goode (1963a) posits a strong relationship bety/een 
industrialising societies and the emergence within these 
societies of the conjugal family type. There is much evi- 
dence to suggest that there Grists a good ^*flt'» betv/oen the 
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two. By this the author means that the demands of indus- 
trialization are more easily met by the conjugal family 
type than other more traditional types. The discussion by 
Moore i'\97k) which follows serves to illustrate Soode's 
(1963a) contentions. 

Moore (197i4-) points to what are called "invariaiit im- 
pllcationB for social structure'' that result from moderniza- 
tion, industrialization, and urbanization. The list is long, 
and many of the consequences mentioned are closely related. 
But among the various phenonienas the follovdng are of most 
direct relevance to the study of sex role orientations. 
Extensive geographical and social' mobility have negative 
effects on traditional extended kinship systems. Accompany- 
ing these phenomena is tremendous family disorganization 
of a permanent type (1 97^* 107). Parent-child relationships 
become affected as an ideology of individualism develops; 
mate selection becomes a more personal choices and, as a 
result, kinship bonds are either weakened or cease to exist* 
As parents leave the home for geographically separate work 
places, other society members or insitiutlonS take respon- 
slhllity for the children's socialization, perhaps instilling 
knowledge, skills, or values that the parents do not share 
(Moore, 1974:108). 

As the family changes in response to the intrusion of 
technology, the roles of all Its members are affected. Per- 
haps most significant among these is the changing social 
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position of women. IndustrlsLLizatlon encourages regard for 
the indlvldu^ based upon achievement rather than ascription j 
hence, rewards are given on the basis of performMice rather 
than quriity (Parsons, 196^:533)* Within industrial society, 
one need supercedes others-- the demand for skill wherever 
it may be fourf (Goode, 1963bi21). This affords women a new 
status, as they come to be viewed as potentiri contributors 
to the work force outside the home* Women benefit from 
increased employment opportunities, increasing economic 
independence, wid greater freedom of movement and of time- 
dispositions (Moore, 1974^ 108) • 

Yet it is not only in the industrial work situation 
that the womb's new status is realized. Moore (1974) points 
to the hushed' 8 absence from the home in industri^lz^ed 
societies as the impetus^ for new responsibilities on the 
part of the mfe. She is placed in charge of the supervi- 
sion of the children and, perhaps more significantly, in 
charge of the disposition of the family's incomet The lat- 
ter is important in that the family is the basic consumption 
unit in modern economies and is the source of important 
eoonomic decisions (1974 HOB) • 

A review of the modernization literature with respect 
to sex role orientations euggests a move toward a more ega-* 
litarian ideology in modern industrialized wid industrializ- 
ing societies* Nicfcoff (1957 -311) sees the sexes as more 
nearly equal, socially speaking, in contemporary industrial 
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society than in less technologically advanced^ societies* 
The reason for this appears to be the fact that industrial 
society provides identical work for both sexes and allows 
women to obtain eniployment apart from their families with- 
out the assistance of their families* 

Goode (1963b) also perceiyes what he calls m increase 
In '^equalltarianlsm'^ in those societies moving tov/ard the 
Western, InduatriaL type of social system. This rise in th 
status of women is due^ he maintains^ to an ideQlofiical 
variable* It ms not merely the physical labor involved 
which detarmlned the division of labor* Women could have 
performed ^'men^s work^* from the beginning; but It was notj 
says Good© (1963b -56) f until the gradual^ logics philoso- 
phical extension to women of originally Protestant notions 
about the rights and responsibilities of the individual 
undermined the traditional idea of women's proper place 
that the social status of v/omen changed. 

When Hauser (1965:211) discusses the Ideology which 
apparently accompanies industrlalizatlonp he suggests an 
Interestins problem* It is dobatable whether the Western 
values typically Identlfiod with urbanism as a way of life 
are antecedents of or consequences of industrialization and 
urbanization* The possibility exists that these values are 
only consonant v/ith urban living* Similarly ^ it Is diffl-* 
cult to state unequivocally that modernization results in 
egalitarianisni or vice versa. Instead, it is necessary to 
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pursue the aiibject In the context of a cultural unit which 
has experienced treniendous social change of all types. 

Put rto Riop 

Puerto Elco caas under the control of the United States 
as a result of conditions specified In the Treaty of Paris 
following the Spanish A^erlce^ War* Thie jreaentad a new 
challenge for the United StateSj a country having had no 
previous experience governing territories geo graphically 
separated from the m^nland and culturally different from 
itself (United States'- Puerto Rico Commissi on on the Status 
of Puerto M.00| l9S6i33)» 

From the teginiilngp the United States govern«ent made 

concerted efforts tomrd the "Amerlcani^atiQii^* of Puerto 

Rleo# Theodore Rooseveltp Jr*$ insular ganfernor from 1929 

until 1931 1 explicitly reviewed the United States policy 

with regard to Puerto Rico in his volume^ CQ;LoniaL Poliolee 

q£_ the Uflited States ^ written in 1937e Many Puerto Rioans, 

he aaidp misundarstood the Americwi intent at the timet 

Their first dlsappolntiaent was the Organic Act which 
preeDipted practically eXl the governinerit powei'S to 
prealdentlal appointees who were Americans. Their 
ne^ct was the resolute attempt to stwij out local cus- 
toms BXid culture and to substitute English fof Spanish 
(Roosevelt, 197itil67)* 

Those Institutional areas considered the most importaiit 

targets for Americwilsatlon were the educatLonal system and 

the economy* Both' are vital institutions \vLthin any societyi 

howeverf no Institution on the Islwid went unaffected by the 

United States coloniri policies* 
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Implementation of educational policies r'alsed a liter- 
acy rate of 2% iii 1900 to ^9% in 1975« Education facilities 
were greatly enlargedj and class Instruction bscame increas- 
ingly mors available to all sooioeconotnlc groups CV/agenheim, 
1975:213). A debate concerning what some crttice conslcler 
the arbitrary, colonialist approach to education has con- 
tlntiQd until the present. The policy which until 1948 re^ 
quijfed the use of Enlish as the languagi of instruction is 
said to have produced illtterates in two languages (Silen, 
1973:96; United States-Puerto Kico, 19S6:H5)» Another 
criticism voiced toward educational admlnistrfttors is the 
cultural imperialism that found its vehicle in the school 
system (Wells, 1969:87). This encouraged, it is said, a 
psychological dependence on the United States through indigen- 
ous iroups who came to support cultural and political as- 
similation vdth the United States (Morley, 197i+:ai6)8 

The Puerto Rican economy psrhaps felt the United Gtatee 
influence even more drastically. The economy has gone from 
one dedicated to the monocultivation of sugap cane (1898-' 
19I|,0) to one geared to promotiiig medl-um and light Industry 
imported from the United States through tax exemptions 
(1940-1959)1 Md, finally, to the establishment in Puerto 
Rico of large petrochemical cotnpanies (Maldonado-Denls, 
1974'305), The catalyst for Qconomic developnent was "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap", a program of planned industrialization 
begun In Puerto nico in the mid- forties. While this pro- 
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jtct brou^t asto-unding fiscal development for two decadsa, 
it also provided a tremendous jolt to ejaeting Puerto Hlcan 
society (LewiSs 1963il67| Wagenheim, 1975^ 105i* Fltapatrlckj 
1971 t48). Industrialization of the Island ushered in social 
change at eO.1 levels, 

Puerto Rico, then, is a culturally difitlnct political 
unit governed by the United Statee. Subjected to the vast 
presBureB of modirnizatlon, Puerto Rico has experienced 
social, economic, and cultural change at am extremely rapid 
rate. On© area which has been influenced "by the coraplex 
prociss of modernization is that of Individual sex roles, 
Tradition^ role differentiation betisreen men and women based 
on Hispanic ide^s and the needs of a rural agrarian en- 
vironnent have been net head on by those sex roles charac- 
teristic of a modern urbsuii industrialized, Western society* 

Attitudes as indicators of individual modernity have 
been used extenslYely in previous research efforts (Inkelee, 
1976| K^-lf 19681 Schnaiberg, 1970? Armer, 1970). Within 
this context, theng the gpGcific research problem haB several 
dimensions* What are the elefflents of Puerto Rican social 
attlt-udeB toward sex roles? What baAeround and experieiitial 
charactsristlcs are assooiated with differeiices in sex role 
orientations? Are the sources of sex role orientations simi- 
lar for men and women in this aociety? 

Correlates of Modeoi Sex Role orientations 

Literature concernins modernization and changing sex 
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role orientatlonB suggests a shift toward more eqiial status 
between men and women (Goodej 1963a; CarrlLlO'^Beron, 1976) • 
Faotora both exteraal and Internal to the fanailyi along with 
changing ideologies withiii a society, are intlniately asso- 
ciated v/ith changes in the status roles of family members* 
To state unequlvocaliy that X (modernization) causes Y (chmge 
in sex role orientations) ts unv/arranted at this joint in 
the developmQnt of modernlaation theory, Ilowveri it is 
possible in this case to exmice soclo-econottic md experiential 
characteristics of a sepient of a population whieli has ex« 
perienced a tremendous degreo of modernization and to at- 
tempt to understand their relationships to general sex role 
orientations^ 

The following correlates of sex role orientations were 
identified in the literature. Appropriate hypotheses stating 
the anticipated relationships between these correlates and 
sex role orientations aro presented* Correlates oonsidered 
here are of two general types: parental and personal charac- 
teristics* The former included residenc®^^ educational 
levels^ family income^ father' a occupational statuS| and 
mother's employment status* The latter include j residence, ^ 
sexi college classifx/ratlonf high school type and size of 
graduating classi desired family slze^ attitudes tov;ard 
sex education pr-^-mKcita]. sen, Md pre-marital sexual 
experience. 
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Parental Char ac t ar 1 s 1 1 c s 

Resldsnce 

On€> of the masterproeesseB of modarnlzation is that of 
urtimlzaftion* The influences for chanfe brought to hear 
on the family within the sattiag- of an urbwip and especially 
a ffletropolltan, area are tremendous. Sevaral characteristice 
of cities are seen as causes of change in the faally. 
FUrst, the separation of the work place from the home dimin- 
iehss its educationalj religious and protective functions. 
Other influential factors include the population density 
and the expofiure to new ideas, both highly characteristic 
of urban areas (Hauser» 1963' 199-214) , Nimkoff 1957) dis- 
cusses the circumstaiices under which the urbaji family finds 
itself. Because the city is more hospitable to new ideas, 
it is: 

•..•the locus of more innovations affecting family life* 
An illufitration concerns the idea that woman's place 
is in the home, an d.d idea derived from ©gricultural 
tlmae when the work of women was, if not exclusively 
in the home, then close by the home. The city is 
more hospitable than the open country to the idea of 
women working away from home. This is not just because 
there are more jobs for fflarried women away from home 
in the city. There is more freedom in the city because 
of the demand of the population and the resultlftg 
anonymity. There are also acre divergent ideas in the 
city 5 which is the crossroads of many viewpoints. 
Thlfi helps to mrtce urhanitea generally more llber^, 
farmers aore conservative, in the same aociety (1957*. 
313). 

The urbanization of Puerto Bico began as a result of 
its becoming economically dependent upon the United states. 
Small to%vns within the i eland grew treraendouely during the 
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1950s as a response to developing tradGj industry md im-^ 

proved transportation (Stev/ardj 1969*63)* V/hile a large 

portion of the island is considered urban todays a rural 

sector coexists. The population of the rural areas, v/hlle 

enjoying many of the convenionces of more urbanized areaS| 

experiences a vmy of life quite different from that of the 

city* A different mentality is said to be found In these 

rural residents (Munoz*-Hernandez^ 1972s otev/ard^ 1969)* 

Writers have pointed to the importance of the family 

to Puerto Rlcans. Accepting this as truep it ie reasonable 

to assume that the family's values are ideally passed on to 

the children* Cooper* s (1972) analysis of Puerto Rican 

youth in metropolltKi preas of the northeastern United States 

points to the efforts on the part of the Puerto Rican parents 

to instill in their children the traditional rural values 

of the Isl^da Based upon this informatlonp the follov/lng 

hypotheeas may be stated: 

I. The urban residential experience of the indivld^ 
ual^s father is positively related to more modern 
sex role orientations v/lthln the Individual* 

11* The urbMi residential experience of the Individ-- 
ual*s mother is positively related to more modern 
sex role orientations within the individual* 

iSdn cation 

Hesults from Inkeles (1966) research In several countries 
have shown education to be the strongest predictor of In- 
dividual modernity. This same contention has been made by 
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other sociea scleatiets (Kahl, I9681 Armei- and Youtz, 1971)- 
A high educational level sugiests a broader outlook vdth 
regard to life aatefiiativeB and role expectations. 

Goods (1963b 1 58-59) maintains that the less educated 
atrata of most societies hold less favorable attitudes to- 
ward equality of th« sexes than do other more .highly educated 
strata, Liebman (1970j65) contends that the more educated 
the woman, the more likely she is to deviate from the tra- 
ditional status and role given her by society. Educationi 
he maintainss is both a liberating and e gal Itariani zing ^ 
es^erience. This same contention was proposed previously 
in a five-country study by Almond and Verba (1963 'Sag). 

Scheele (1969) reported that despite the high degree 

of emancipation given upper class Puerto Elcan women due 

to educational and occupational opportunities introduced 

In the late 1940s, women were still expected to conform to 

the cultural Hlspanio ideals of a "good" wife ( 1969 1 441). 

Levds (1963) foreBaw education, along \ri.th other aspocts 

of the " Americanization" of Puerto Rico, as a catalyst for 

more egaitiariMlsm in all classes within Puerto Rican 

society. These sources suggest the followlns hypotheses t 

III. The educational attalnraent of an Individual's fa- 
ther is poeitlvely related to modern sex role 
orientations within the Individual, 

TV. The educational attainment of an Individual's 
mother is poeitlvely related to mdern sex role 
orientations within the individual. 
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Family Income 

The relationship between income and education is usual- 
ly assumed to a positive one* Those families v/lth higher 
incomes have access to a wider range of intellectual and so-* 
cial stimuli v/hich would supposedly broaden tho attitudes 
both of themselves and of their children, flcheele (1969) 
reported that higher Incomes and resulting higher educations 
among Puerto Ricans contributed to a shift to a less tradi- 
tional and more ''American*' perspective on life. It may be 
assumed that thes© modern perspectives would be most evi* 
dent in higher income groups* 

Vm Family income is positively related to modern sex 
role orientations ej^hibited by children* 

Father's Occupational fltatus 

Whereas inconie ^one may be an inadequate indicator 

of social class and Its acoomp^iying mentalityj the status 

dimension of an occupation t^es into consideration the 

occupation itself^ as v/oll aa the educational prerequisites 

and the associated income* Occupational status provides 

yet another dimension to the socio-economic^ Income and 

educational literature* The follovdng hypothesis is stated i 

VI. Tho occupational status of the father is positive- 
ly related to the modern sex role orientations of 
the children* 

Mother^ s Employment Status 

The employment of a vrife and mother ouslde the home 
should be incticatlve of two conditions i first, financial 
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naeds which draw th woman from her traditional place of 
work, the home, end, second, a more liberal attitude toward 
a ''woman»s place"* Women vd.th more liberal attitudes toward 
their own potentiale in the work force would be more likely 
to see outside employoent as a satisfying altGrnatlve to 
housekeeping and to convey this attitude to her children. 

In a study of the labor market In Puerto Rico, it v/as 
found that new factory employment opportunities were reepons- 
ible for drawing woman into the active labor force. Initial- 
ly, this was viewed with suspicion hy husbands and by conser- 
vative groups; the most threatening aspect was the decline 
of the customary role of husbands and other male family 
members. However, many of the Puerto Rican women viawed 
with favor the opportunity to join the work force* Most 
women sampled exhlhited the desire to continue working out- 
side the hove« 

In contrast to the restricted social opportunaties a«" 
vailable to most women who remain at home, the factory 
provides a social experience of great valueg which 
reinforces the pull of an augmented income* 

Indeed, this social experience has sometimes bein 
valued so highly that women have preferred to work 
even though their personal monetary gains have heen 
em^l. ••Finally, women have g^ned a new feeling of 
independence, which, for some, has been important 
Gregory, 1960:152). 

The proportion of women in the Puerto Rican labor force 
has risen from 9.9 percent in 1899 to 22 percent in 1970| 
this is roughly equivalQnt to the proportion of mainland 
women v/ho v/ork outside the home (Pico de Hernandea, 
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1i^7-148)« The employment situation for v/omen has improved 

in recent tiraesj but female v/orkers continue to predominate 

in the textile industry, the lowest paying industrial labori 

V/oinen constitute a very small proportion of persons employed 

In professional occupations (Maidonadoj 197if)* 

Despite the lack of employment opportunities for v/omon 

in Puerto Rico (and perhaps because of it), it is expected 

that those women who participate or have participated in the 

la'bor force vrauld relay to their children a broader range 

of sex role expectations* For this reason j the follov.dng 

hypothesis is stated i 

VII« Persons whose mothers have employment experience 
outside the home ejdiibit more modern sex role 
orientations than do those v/hose mothers have 
no employment experience. 

Pej^^sonal Characteri stics 

The liter^ature cited dealing with traditional sex roles 
points to the repressive nature of expectations for the femal 
in Puerto Rican society^ regarrtlesB of social class* The 
Puerto Bican male sees the female as an inferior being* A 
fight for the emancipation of the "puertorriquenas^^ has been 
suffocated| flilen (1973*164) maintains^ both by religion and 
the morality professed in the mass media. Although the in-* 
dustrlallzation of Puerto Rico has discredited the belief 
that the home is the v;oraan^s place, this creates merely the 
illusion of female liberation. V/omen will become integrated 
into the economic and political struggles of Puerto Rico only 
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after they tecoffle economically independent of the culture's 
dominant mrie authority (Sllen, 1973* 166) • Divorc©! he con* 
tiiiuast may be Interpreted as one of the few arms of defense 
that the Puerto Rican v/oman has against male domlnsoice. 

Supjort for the women's movement has been voiced by 
Puerto Rican womenp yet the importance of the family has 
caused them to qualify their position. They \vlll not Beparate 
themaelTea from their cultural heritage or be alienated from 
their men (Hart, 19771 1 1- Maldonado, 1977). 

Woin«ri nay v/ell "be the group most affected in terms of 

the modernization processes of Puerto Hico. Industr'ializa-' 

tlon has brought then out of the home and into the v/ork 

force. Iducational opportunities have widened both their 

asplr a tions - Mid expectations. Confronted with incpaasing 

levels of freedom, the Puerto Rloan woman has most probahly 

changed her opinion of herself and her place in society. 

For this reason, the following hypothesis may he stated: 

VIII. Females esdilbit more modern sex role orientations 
than do malos. 

Collai© Classification 

College or university exposure is viewed as a liboral- 
Izing experience which is often associated v/ith individual 
modernity (Inkelee, 1976). As students adjust to a new in- 
tellectual environment, they are forced to review and evaluate 
unique approaches to life. The college setting is one which 
introduces wid fosters the adoption of more lihoral, or at 
least differential, social and ideological perspscttves. 
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The influence of the home environmont md its valuea may 
diminish as the individual is presented with tho increaGod 
freedom associated v/lth collGge life* The longer tho stu- 
dent is exposed to the collego Gnvironmcntp the more oppor- 
tunity there is to adopt new ideas and to identify with 
modernity* Lipsot ( 196if- 42-43) found that living at home 
v/hile attendins college prolonged the authority of the family 
over the student and tended to isolate him or her from uni- 
versity influences. 

The pr^:ceedins leads to the statement of the follov/ing 
hypothesis: 

IXt As exposure to the college environment increaaes, 
the more likely the student is to exhibit modern 
sex role orientations. 

Residence 

The aforementioned information concerning residential 

experience and sex role orientations Is applicahle in the 

case of the respondents themBolves* On that basiS| the 

follov/ing hypotheses is stated: - 

X. The individual's urban residential dXperience Is 
positively related to more modern sex role ori« 
entatlons. 

High School Type 

It is assumed that a student's experience in high school 
influences his or her late adolescent socialization^ especial- 
ly in the area of sex role orientations,, The type of high 
school, l*e»5, public or private, indicatos both the curricu- 
lar ratige and the ideological atmosphere of such an insti« 
tution^ It is assumed that private high Dchoole would rapha- 
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size excellerated scholarship and a broad and/or religious 
curriculumj ajid, therefore, more conservative orientations 
than pul3lic schools. The atmosphere would be markedly dif- 
ferent from that of a public school, especially in the breath 
of contact v/ith membors of other social classes anrt of the 
opposite sex. 

Assuming that this is the caee, the following hypothesis 
Is statedi 

XI. Persons educated in public high schools exhibit 
more niodern sex role orientations than those ed- 
ucated in private high schocls. 

Size of Graduating Class 

Aside from the type of high school attendedi the size of 
the graduating class serves as an indication of the inter- 
change of ideas and the range of cultural and social influ- 
ences v/ith which the student would come into contact. To 
some extent, this, too, might be a function of residence. 
Schools with larger enrollments, in the case of Puerto Rico, 
would be found only in more urban areas, in which case the 
students would be subject to the many forma of urban life 
nissing from a mors rural area. 

Assuming the accuracy of this contention, the follov/ing 
hypothesis may be stated; 

XII. The size of the high school attended is positively 
related to more modern sex role orientations. 

Desired Level of Education 

Based on the information cited previously vdth regard 
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to educationai, attainment and sex role orientationS| the 

follomng hypothesis is statGd: 

XIII i The individual Kg desire for higher Gducational 
attainment is positively related to modern sex 
role orientations. 

Desired Family Size 

Research in the past concerning the ideal f^ily size 
among Puerto Means suggests a number of reasons why many 
children are dcsirablG. They serve as symbols of the male^s 
virility and are seen as verification of the v/ife»s feminity. 
Aside from this, their other functions include financial and 
emotional support for the parents in their old age* This 
vsQ.ue is strongly supported by the belief that children are 
''gifts from God''^ which adds a religious aspect to the general 
ideal of the large family. 

Despite those attitudes related to the number of child- 
ren desired| statistics indicate that various means of con- 
traception have received \^de acceptance in Rierto Hico 
during the past two decadGs. The incidence of female steril*- 
ization by means of tubal ligation is higheri proportionally 
speaking, in Puerto Hico than in any other part of the v/orld 
(Qoode, igSg)* In 1958, 3k percent of all Puerto Rican v/omen 
of childbearing ago were sterilized (visquez Calzada, 1973)» 

V/hile large families are m ideal in Puerto Rico, eoo- 
nomic realities, along with tho increasing availability of 
birth control methods, appear to have widened the gap be- 
tv/een the ideal and real and to have made this attitude 
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obsolete In the modernised society* The degroG to v/hich v/o- 
men's awareness of occupational alternatives outsidG the 
home has influenced this is unkno\m» Nevertheless, it is 
reasonable to assume that this represente one element of 
change regarding the female* e roles. Based upon this and 
previous information reported here, the follomng hypothsis 
is stated* 

XIV* The number of children desired by an individual 
is negatively related to more modern sex role 
orientations* 

Desirability of Sex Education in the School 

LewLB (1963)1 along with a multitude of social scientists^ 
has pointed to the lack of sex information provided the 
Puerto Rican Female. V/hile male sexuality has been emphasized| 
even exalted, the female *s sexuality and her Interest in the 
sexual aspect of life have been blatantly discouraged. 

By the early 1970sp the need for sex education brought 
about debates ooncerning legislation v/hlch v/ould mske the 
teaching of sex education courses m^datory in the public 
school system of Puerto Rico* As a resultj social science 
researchers at the University of Puerto Rico sampled attitudes 
tov;ard sex education* V/hile Q3^9 percent of the adults in- 
terviev/ed saw sex education as a necessity, 72*8 percent 
voiced opposition to such Instruction in the public schools* 
The home, they insisted, was the place where children should 
receive such information (Rivoro, 1975 •190). 

Individuals \vlth more liberal sex role orientations 
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should be mora hoBpltable to the early diesemination of in- 
formation concerning se^c so that the child might develop 
a healthy attitude toward that aspect of human em^stence* 
Based on this reasoning, the following hypothesis may be 
stated: 

XVi Persons \^th favorable attitudes toward sex edu-' 
cation in the schools exhibit more modern sex role 
orientations than do those i^dth negative attitudes, 

XVI, The school grade in which mi individual deems sex 

education appropriate is negatively related to more 
modern sex role orientations^ 

Pre-marital Sexual Relations: 
Attitude and Experience 

Much of the literature regarding Puerto Rico has focused 
upon differential expectations concerning male and female 
sexuality* What have been called tmn complexeS| the cult 
of virginity and that of the raachlsraOi are rather contradic- 
tory approaches to human sexuality. 

Machismo demands that a male prove himself se^ally with 
numerous women both before and after marriage. At the sme 
timej women have been taught that sex ia a duty of marriage. 
The degree to which women have been encouraged to disavow 
their sexuality la evident in remarks made by v/omen suggest- 
ing that the enjoyment of sexual Intercourse by the female 
is sick or abnormal (Wolfep 1969j Seda Bonillaj 1973)* Fe- 
male virginity has been customarily obligatory; for that 
reasons an occasional husband might return his bride to her 
father if her virginity v/ere suspect on their wedding night 
(Lewis, 1963' 265). Onm writer contends that virginity/machis 
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mo ideologies have conetrnicted a rigid wall of psychologic^ 
separation between the sexes that ajd^sts at all stages of life 
(Lewisp 1963S265)* 

While it is believed that change toward less restrictive 
dating patterns has occurred in Puerto Rico, it appears that 
cleavages to this type of mentality persist* A survey of 
Puerto Hican high school and college students in 1972 showed 
that 55 percent of the males preferred that their sisters 
data only if they are chaperoned* Of this same group of 
respondentSi 60*7 percent of the males s^d they would not 
marry a non-*virgin (RivarOi I9721 101 f 105) • 

The prevalence of the cultural ideal of the sexually 
experienced m^e mud inexperienced femeuLe is exhibited in 
attitudes observed by Rivero C1972)« Traditionally, the young 
Puerto Rican woman has married her first boyfriend* Rivero 
(1972) indicates that ^though this is not strictly adhered 
to nowadays, there is a tendency among girls to minimise 
the number of past boyfriends* Of the 600 girls and 6lfO 
boys surveyed^ 72*3 percent of the girls said they had had 
only one boyfriend, while 83 percent of the males sedd they 
had had four or more girlfriends. Whereas girls emphasized 
their lack of intimate contacts yrlth boys, the male respond-* 
ents, apparently motivated by the machismo ide^, emphasised 
a wide range of romantic experiences (1972'104)« These find- 
ings suggest that a high degree of conservatism regarding 
femsuLe se^m^ity remains among young Puerto Ricwis* 
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Based upon this and information given previously ^ the 
following h;^rpothes©s may be stated • 

XVII. Persons with positive attitudes tov/ard pre- 

marit^ sexual eKperience exhibit more modern 
sex role orientations than do those with nega- 
tive attitudes# 

X\riII. Persons who have experienced pre-*marital sexual 
relations exhibit mc:'*e modern sex role orienta- 
tions than do those who have not. 

Combined Effects 

V/hile examining the individual effects of the preceed- 

ing independent variables on the dependent variable specifies 

separate correlations of modern sex role orientations^ an 

evaluation of all the variables considered jointly Is in order. 

in this way, the aggregate amounts of variance explM^ned may 

be observed* This leads to the following hypotheBls: 

XIX I Parental and personal characteristics together 
predict sex role orientations* 

Source mA Collection of Data 
Data were obtained by meems of a self-administered 
quaBtionnsdre presented in class to all students enrolled 
in the College of Agriculture and the Department of Home 
Iconomics at the University of Puerto Rico* Conceptual 
areas tapped included personal background, parents inforraatloni 
high school and college experience^ work experience, and life 
goals. An addendum consisting of traditional Hispanic sex 
role orientation itenis and open-ended questions related to 
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family strmctura was bIbq emplcyed among the Puerto Rican 
population. All queetionnair# items were translated Into 
SpMiish by a group of biilnguals wid presented in a 7''x10«* 
booklet for ease of completion* 

Hesponse rates were 259^ within the College of Agriculture 
and 50% \vithin the Department of Home Economics. 

Measurement 

Da'pendent Variable 
Se% Hole Orientation 

A set of 15 attltudinal items was developed to measure 
e^d-sting se3c role orientations among Puerto Rican college 
students. These items dealt with a vwiety of role expecta- 
tions ^d family structure considerationB relating to sex 
differentiation vdthin the culture* 

The sex role orientation items based on literature con- 
cerning Puerto Moo Included the following t 

(1) Whan a person marries^ it's important that the 
girl be a virgin* 

(2) The person I marry must be sexually stimulating 
for ffla« 

(3) One shouldn't marry i^thout the consent of his/ 
her parents* 

(4) If the wife and husband are unhappy in the marriage^ 
it's better that they divorce. 

(5) In financial matters, it's the husband who should 
m^e the decisions* 

(6) Parents should permit their daughters to go out 
alone ^th their boyfriends. 

(7) Children are the principal purpose of sexual relations. 
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(8) In all family mattarS| the vafe should be consulted 
by the husband before msacing a decision^ 

(9) A woraan shouldn^t marry until she has learned to 
perform household duties* 

(10) I believe in family plmning by means of modern 
contraceptive techniques. 

(11) So that a couple will be happier, it's important 
that they have a child during the first year of 
marriage. 

(12) Because of the population explosionp nowadays a 
couple shouldnH have more than two children^ 

(13) In the past, the family pl^ed a more important 
role than today. 

(14) Industrialization has produced changes in family 
structure. 

(15) The fact that the v/lfe works outside the home causes 
the man to feel less "macho^* than before (loss of 
masculinity) . 

Response patterns for each item were of the Likert type 
\^th strongly disagree Items assigned a score of 1 and strongly 
agree a score of 5 vdth a score of 3 representing neutral or 
undecided. Items were reverse coded where appropriate to 
associate a high score with sex role modernity and a lov/ 
score v/ith sex role traditionalismi. Table 1 shows the adjusted 
percentage frequencies of responses by the Likert scale score 
for each item* 

Factor analysis was employed in order to determine homo^ 
geneity mthin the data* This technique presents the mini- 
mum number of constructs or factors necessary to account 
for the interrelations mong a group of variables (Brovmp 1970: 
79) • In this casei the PA1 factoring method was used v/ith 
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ADJUSTED FREqUINCIES (PERCENTAGES) FOR SEX ROLE ORIENTATION ITEMS 
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a varimax orthogonal rotatioii* From the 15 attitudinal items, 
faotors were identified which would sufficiently isolate 
variotia dlmensiojis represented among the attitudes presented* 

The Agriculture aiid Home Economics data v;ere combined 
aad treated as a single population, Table 2» Appropriate 
recodlng allowed for comparability among the items* Factor 
analyala revealed five factors vdthln the 15 attltudlnal 
Items which theoretlc^ly appealed to be indicators of sex 
role orientationSi, Si% attitudiaal items vd.th loadings above 
eifif were Isolated in factor1» These six items raveaJ.ed an 
alpha reliablllity coefficient of mSkm Miaslng cases for the 
combined Agriculture and Home Economics data constituted 10.2 
perceiit of the totsQ. cases. 

Given the special interest in differentia sex role 
orientation found in males and fea^es, facotr analyais was 
performed for each sub-group as a partial test of factor 
reliability^ Tables 3 and 4* The results v/ere highly similar* 
Six factors were evident in the male data and six factors in 
the female data* Ti^e attltudlnal items from factor 1 of the 
male data had loadings of *ifO or above* Four items from the 
female data erfilbited loadings of •58 or abovef three of 
these items v/ere common to factors 1 of both the sepajfate 
male data and the combinedi Agriculture and Home Economics 
data* Items vd^thln the separately a^^yEed-male and female 
data demonstrated alpha reliability coefficients of ^64 and* 
#60, respectively I both were considered acceptable. Hissing 
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TABLE 3 

fACXOR LOADINGS FOR SEX ROLE ORIENTATION ITEMS IN TOTAL SAMPLE 
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TABLE I 



FACTOR LOADINGS FOR SEX ROLE ORIENTATION ITEMS AMONG MALE MSPONDENTS 



F_A C_T 0 R B 



,72 
.86 



.67 



,90 



Sex Role AttitudAnal I teas ^ — ^ 

yhen fl ptrsen warrleSt It-e ImportnnE that the girl 
be a virgin* 

Thm ptta©n I marry inust be lejiUBlly sElffwUtliig for 

gn^sheuldfi't Wry wltlwut %hm cengint of hti/her 
piirtntSs 

If thf vife and fiuiband ire unhippj In the nafrlagei 

lt*a better that they dlvoree. 
In flnaneial MttEtters, lt'» the huibaml whg ghmU 

a^kt the diaiaions, 

Farentf aheuld peneit ch^lr dsuihteri to go out alene 

with their boyf tlendi. 
Children arc Che principal purpose of sexual rels- ^ 

tions* 1 J L 

In all Easily watters the wife shculd be cenaylted by ^ 

Che husband before inaking a dteialen* ^ 
A voman shouldn't marry until mhm hat leartifd to per^ _ _ 

fora houaeheld duties^ 
1 believe In fiiplly planning by nieaiif of modern con- ^ 

traeeptive techniques. 
So that a eouple be happier, It'a lisportpnt that they 

have a child during the first year of marriage* 
Beeause of th« population ewpioiien, RowadsyB a couple ^ ^ 

ehotildn't have ijore thati two childfen* ^ ' 

In the past J the family played a jnore Important role 

than today, 

Indtfatriali^atlpn has prod?ieed chflngfn In family 
structure* 

tlte fact that the wife works outside the home causes 
the Wfln to feel less "macho" thsfi befsra, (loss of 
maeculinlcy) 

, 2.5f 1*6S K5I MS 1.10 1*03 

Eigenvalue 10,10 7*90 7,^0 6*90 

Percent of variance ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Cuimilatlve percent 



.79 




TABLE 4 

lACTOR LOADINGS FOR SEX ROLE ORIMTATION ITEMS AMONG FEMALE RESPONDENTS 



r AC toss 

Sew Role Atfcltudlnal Itmm ^ 3 4 3 g 

yhmn a persDii piirrlMp lt*8 iRpor^snt that the girl 

bt a virgin. .59 — — — ^ 

The psrsoii I iNirr^ mmt be ieiu«llj tciinulating Eor 

mm^ ^ ^ ,71 ^ ^ ^ 

One shouldn't marry wlehout Chfi enrtstnt ef hlB/her 

parents. .58 ^ -^-^ ^ ^ 

If the vlN and huibnnii mfm wihappy in the narrlagep 

lt*i bttter that thay divorce. — — — «Sj — 

In linaiielil naeter9» it's the husbiind trfio should 

wakt the dec! s ions « *6S ^ — ^ ^ — 

Faftnte fhould pemit their daunhttrs to go out alone 

tflth their boyfriends* — *S4 

0111dfen are the principal pufpo?ic* of st?iUBl rele^ 

tiona. #66 — — ^ ^ 

In all family Mtters the wife Ahould be conaulted by 

the huiband before Making a deeision* ^ ^ .75 " ^ 

A %i<piian shouidn't Marry ^til she h^s learned to per^ 

forp houtehold dutiea* ^ "^"^ ~" .^0 

I beXieTe in fenlly planning by peana of nodeni eon^^ 

Cracepti^e techfllquea* — «45 »SI 

So that a couple be happier i It 'a Important that they 

have a ^hlld during the first year ©f Carriage. — , — ^ ^ ^Sf 

Because of the population es^loaiORp neifadaya a couple 

shouldn't have wore than tvo child ten* — s79 

In the paat^ the family played a ^s^re Iwp^rtant role 

than today* — , 76 ^ ^ 

IndustrialiEation has produced changes In family 

structure^ ^ ,§4 ^ — 

The fact that the «tife works outside the hoMe causes 

the wmn to feel less "■acho** than before, (loss of 

masculinity) : ■ ^ .62 — — . 

liginvalue 2.31 2.01 1.30 1^9 1,08 1.04 

Fercent of varlsfiee 15.40 13*50 B.7Q 8,00 7M 7.00 

aumulatlve percent 15.40 28.90 37«i0 45.50 52.80 5f.80 
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values ^aooounted for 8 percent of the male and 11 perceat of 
the female data* 

A sex role orientation scale was developed using the six 
high loading attitudinal items from the first factor found in 
the combined data. Likert scale values ranging from 1 to 5 
and corresponding to the underlying tradition^ versus modern 
BB% role orientation continuum were used to compute a single 
sex role orientation scale score. Scrie scores were computed 
for each respondent by adding the valuea recorded on the bL% 
items with high factor losdings. Scsae scores had a possible 
raage of 6 through 30* 

^nde'pendent Variables 

The Independent variables are considered to be of two 
types* IUrst| severri variables deal^ exclusively with parental 
charact eristics* They includes father* a and mother's resi- 
dential experiences^ father's and mother's educational at- 
tainment, family income, father's occupational status, and 
mother's employment status* 

Second, the remainder of the independent variables are 
considered strictly characteristic of the individual respond** 
ents and were either experiential or attitudinal in nature. 
They Include: respondent's sex, college classification, ' 
■residential experience, type' of high school attended, stze 
if graduating higti school class, desired level of education, 
desired fsmiily si^e, attitude toward the desirability of se% 



^0 

education In the school, school grade deemed appropriate for 
BBK eduoation to te^ni attitude toward the desirability of 
pra^marltal sexual relatione | ttid actual pre-marital sexual 
ralationa. 

Analysis of Data 
In order to test the hypothesis previously statedp the 
following analytloal methods v/ere usedi t-*test| Pearson's 
oorrelatlon, and multiple regression. A description of these 
methods follows* 

* 

t"test 

The t-*test is a statistloaL method for testing the sig-* 
nifiaance of the difference between tv/o sample means# The 
t-test is specifically for deterniining equ^lty/inequriity 
of means (Nle| et al#| 1975-267)# Female and male students 
were treated as two independent samples and a test of me«i 
differences was performed for the sex role orientation scale 
scores and for aeleoted dichotomised independent variables. 
PeairsoD' s Correlation 

Pearson* s correlation coefficient r was used to measure 
the strength of relationship between the two interval-level 
variables I this etrength of relationship indicates both the 
goodness of fit of a linear regression line to the data and, 
when r is squared^ the proportion of variance in one variable 
es^lained by the other (Nie, et al^^ 1975i280)# In this 
oasej the relationships between the dependent variablei the 
sax role orientation scale scores, ^d the independent variable 
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were malyzedm 
Multiple Begreaeion 

Multiple regression is a general statistical technique 
for analyzing the collective and separate contributions of 
two or more Independent variables to the variation of a 
dependent variable (Kerllngerp 1973t3)* For purposes here^ 
multiple regreaaion was used to determine the amount of 
variation in the sex role orientation sc^e scores that could 
be accounted for by the independent variables or their com- 
binations. The P--ratio was employed to test the over-all 
contribution of the independent variables in explalnins the 
dependent variable as Indicated by the total variwice (Ker- 
Inger, 1973^63) # In additions R-ratios were used to test the 
incremental contributions of personal and parental variables 
in the total sample and saaong men and women. 

Results 

Zero-order correlation was used to eKamine the relation- 
ships between the sex role orientation scale and the inde- 
pendent variables (Table 5)# T-test auaalysis was used to 
compare the difference in raeans for subgroups of the popu-' 
latlon based on appropriate dichotomies of the item responses 
(Table 6). 

Parental Characteristics 

Hypotheses I and 11, related to narental residential 
axperience ^ were accepted on the basis of findings reported 
in Table 5* More modern sex role orientations were positively 

43 
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TABLE 5 

2EBO-0RD1E COLLATIONS BETWEHJ Sm ROLE ORIENTATION 
scowls SELECTED BACKGROmiD AND HCPIRIENTIAL 
CHMACTEMSTICS FOR TOTAL AND M^l AND 
WmihLE STUDBIT SUBGROUPS 



ChmracMria t ies 



Sex Role OrlsatatlQn Seorag 
total ~ Males Femaleg 



Parsntai Charaetarlstlas 

Father's OilldhoDd Eesidtnee 
MotharU Qilldhood Rasldsnce 
Father's Educational Level 
Mother's Eduoational Level 
Family Ineosie 

Father's Occupational Status 



Personal CharacteristicB 

College Classification 
Rasidence 

Type of High Sdiool Attended 
Sise of Graduating High Sdiool 
Class 

Desired Level of Education 
Desired Fanily Size 
Desirability of Sex Education 

in the School 
School Grade Appropriate for 

Sex Education 
Desirability of Pre-ltorital 

Sexual Relations 
Actual Pre-Jfarital Sexual 

Relations 



.075*/ 


.131*/ 


.047 


.084*/ 


. 142*/ 


.064 


. 044 


. 130*/ 


.006 


-.031 


-.002 


-.023 


.068 


.124 


.054 


.077*/ 


.203**/ 


.016 


.027 


-.080 


.080 



. 159***/ 
. 170***/ 
. 117*^^/ 
. 092*/ 

.018 
.084*/ 
-. 104_;/ 

-.039 

..230***/ 

-. 179***/ 

-.113^/ 

N-5071/ 



•1' _ 
.14l£/ 

• 172^/ 

-.042 

.202*^/ 
-.121 

112 

-.299***/ 
-.211**/ 
-.253***/ 
K»17li/ 



. 102*/ 
. 105*/ 
.061 

-.024 
.054 
-.069 

-.022 

-.153**/ 
-.275***/ 
-.I53*i/ 
N-336i/ 



*/ p 5 .05 
**/ p 5 .01 
***/ p < ,001 

1/ Including alsslng cases 
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correlated to urban residential experiences of the student's 
fathers «id mothers Cr"#075i P< •051 r^»08^; p<.05| respec- 
tively). The correlations iDetween parental residences and 
more modern sex role orientations among the male students 
were nearly double those for the total sample (father's 
resldencei r^.13l; p£*05; mothers residencei r^.lifS; p<-05)« 
The relationships between sex role orientation and parental 
residences of female students were not signlficeuit# 

The relationships betv/een sex role orientation and 
parent' s education^ attainment (Hypotheses III and IV) were 
not significantly different from Eero in either the total 
sample or in the subgroups. One exception v/as the father's 
educational level found among the male students. The educa- 
tional attainment of male student's fathers was positively 
correlated isdth more modern sex role orientations (r^.130p 
pl*05)* 

These results are not consistent with previous research 
findings concerning the role of education in individual 
modernity* The lack of significant positive correlations 
may be es^lained by the levels of educational attainment 
exhibited by the respondent's parents. Generally , educational 
levels were low for the total sample. Fathers of m^e stu- 
dents erfilbited the highest educational attainmenti v/hich 
averaged little more than a high school education. This 
variation in educational levelsi absent in the total sample 
and the other subgroup , apparently accounts for the slgni- 



fierce of the correlation between father's educational level 
and more modern sex role orientations anong their sons. This 
lendiS some degree of support to hypotheses III. Neverthe- 
less, this support is insufficient for acceptance of the 
hypothesis. 

Hypothesis Vj which concerned family incoae and sex role 
orientations, was rejected on the basis of data reported in 
Table 5, 

It is believed that this variable did not solicit ac- 
curate responses and, for this reasont the relationship 
eadiibited between sex role orientations and income should 
not be considered veaid. Reports from the Puerto Rican pro- 
ject leader and Agriculture students with whom we discussed 
the low income levels reported indicated that for fear of 
investigation of their families' financial statuses, many 
students underestimated their families' yearly income. The 
basis for such reluctance to glvo accurate income information 
appeared to be the fact that meuiy students receive Basic 
Education Grmits from the Federea government and they feared 
the loss of them should any InveBtlgation be made* 

Hypothesis VI, which anticipated a positive correlation 
between occupational status of the father and modern sex 
role orientations of their children was accepted (Table 5). 
Father's occupational status was a positive correlate of 
modern sex role orientations in the total group of students 
{x=,077f p<«05)« Among the males, father's occupational 
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status was even more highly correlated vti^th modern bbk role 
orltntatione (r^#203, p<ft01). Among the fem^esi father's 
ocoupatlonal status was not correlated wLth sex role orient 
tatlons. 

Table 6 shows the t^-test v^alues of sex role orientation 
scores for students whose mothers have and those whose mothers 
have not had employment experience outside the home* The 
results indicate that sex role orientation scores did not 
differ apprecia'bly for the two groups* Mother Vs - - employment 
stat us v/as not correlated with students' sex role orientation 
scores either in the total or the subgroups (Table 5)« This 
hypothesis was rejected on the basis of these resultSiP 
Persgnal Ch ar ac t eri ati c e 

The hypothesis dealing m_th sex role orientations ajnong 
the two sexes was stated as follows i Females e^^ibit more 
modern sex role orientations than do rn^es. 

The results of the t-test analysis of males and femries 
indicate that they differed significajitly in their respective 
sex role orientation scores (Table 6)« A t-value of 3»31 
vdth a probability of #001 was fBund* The me en scores for 
males and females were 13»91 and 15^36* respectivelyi indi- 
cating that females e^ibited considerably more modern sex 
role orientations than did males. 

Table 5 shows the correlation betv/een sex and sex role 
orientation scores. Sex was positively correlated with modern 
sex role orientation scores (r=«159f P<«001)« Based on these 
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T-TESTS OF ffiAN DIITEIMCES OF SEX BOLE 0Rim?TAT10M 
SCORES FOR SELECTS PARIWTAL AND PERSONAL 
CH^CTERISTICS, TOTAL SAMPLE 



todspgndent ^aTl^les 

Mothar's Eaployaent Status 
Has a^loynent E^erlence 
No EmployiMnt Experience 

SeK 
Male 
Fenale 

rtf VI tth Rfhool Attanded 

ei" — 

Private 
Public 



Dealrabillty of Sex Education in the 
Schools 
Positive 
Negative 

Desirability of Pre-Marital Sexual 
Relations 
positive 
Negative 

Actual Pre-Marltal Sexual Relations 
tea 
Ho 



Sex Role Orientation Scores 
Mean _ fS.D.y T-Value 



15.015 
14.769 



13.906 

15.360 



15.433 
14.716 



14.848 
13.868 



16.058 
14.361 



15.838 
14,590 



(4.332) 
(4.347) 



(5.072) 
(3.787) 



(4.084) 
(4.376) 



(4.261) 
(4.307) 



(4.589) 
(3.992) 



(4.483) 
(4.186) 



.62 



3.31**/ 



1.62 



,87 



3.81**/ 



2.45*/ 



N-507 



p 5_ .05 
**/ p i .001 



findings, the hypothesis was accepted. 

Table 5 shows that college classificatiQn was a positive 
correlate of modern sex role orientations in the total sample 
(r^»170p p<#001)« On this hasiSj the hypothesis was accepted. 
College classifioation was alao positively correlated to sex ' 
role orientations in both the male and female subgroupe (r^ 
• 177i pi .01 1 r^.TOa, p < tOSf respectively); the relation- 
ship was somewhat stronger among m^es than females* The 
relationship exhibited here is consistent with findings of 
previous research concerning college experience and liberal'-* 
iEation of attitudes. 

Table 5 shows that urban experience of the students was 
a positive correlate of modeni sex role orientations in the 
total sample (r^«117p p<«01)» Among the male and female 
subgroups^ urban residential experience was also a positive 
correlate of more modern sex role orientations (r^*Hl| p<.05| 
r^»105, p<.05p respectively) • This hypothesis was accepted 
on the basis of these findings* Previous resewch has pointed 
to urban life as a more liberalising influence on the indi- 
vidual and these results confirm such a contention* Yet 
urban residence encompasses many factorS| and, in itself^ 
only partirily accounts for one's life perspective* 

The hypothesis dealing with h^ph school type and sex 
role orientations was stated as follows i Persons educated 
in public high schools exhibit more modern sex role orients^ 
tlons than do those educated In private high schools* 

o 
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This hypothesis wae rejected on the basis of the t-test 
analysis of sex role orientations among studenta educated 
in private and tipae educated in public high schools (Table &)• 
A t-vgaue of 1»62 with a probability of .107 was domonstrated. 
Although no signlfioanb difference was found between mean 
scoree for the two groupSi resid.ts showed that students who 
attended private high schools averaged somewhat higher sex 
role orientation scores, indicating a more modern perspective. 

Hypothesis XII t concerning size of graduating high 
school class m& sex role orientation scores was rejected on 
the basis or the findings in Table 5* The si^is of the stu- 
dent's graduating high school class was not related to sex 
role orientation scores in either the total sample or the 
subgroupst 

The hypothesis exMilning the relationship between the 
levals ^ fidncatlonal fittPAnfflent dega,reA ^ i^SMM 99li^R^ 
atudeiAs and their sex role orientation scores was aecepted 
on the basis of the information in Table 5» The student's 
desired level of education was a positive correlate of modern 
sex role orientations irm^OBkf P<.05)» An extremely high 
correlation between the two was demonstrated among m^e stu*» 
dents (r^.202t p| «01). This was not the case among the 
femalesg where desired educational level was not correlated 
with sex role orientation scores. 

The findings In Table 5 show the number of phllrinfin da^ 
aired b^ ^ students to be negatively correlated with modern 
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eex role orlintatlons for the total group (rs-,lO/f, p£.05)« 
On this basis the hypothesis vms accepted, Howevsr, correlations 
between desired family size and modern sex role orientations 
were not slgnificwt \vithin the male and female subgroups 
(Table 5). Such findings euggeet a spucnous relationship 
between number of children desired and sex role orientation 
scores, since results in neither subgroup support the re- 
lationship found in the total group of students. 

Two aspects of sex education were focused upon in the 
study. The first dealt with the respondents' attitude toward 
the desirability of sex education ia the school currloulum * 
The corresponding hypothesis was stated as follows^ Persons 
wilbh favorable attitudes towfia*d sex education in the schools 
esailbit more modern sex role orientations than do those with 
negative attitudeB, 

The results of t-test analyeiB of sex role orientation 
mean scores of the group with a positive attitude toward sex 
education in the schools and that group with a negative atti- 
tude are given in Table 6, No significant difference between 
mean sex role orientation scores erieted for the two groups 

(t=,875 P< •398), 

The second hypothesis examining school sex education 
attitudes and sex role orientation concerned the Bchool ffrade 
in which sex education was considered appropriate > Response 
to this item was applicable only in the case of those re- 
spondents v/ho held positivo attitudee toward sex education in 
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the school* This hypothesis was accepted on the basis of the 
flndlnffe la Table 5 Indicating that the school grade appro- 
priate for sex education v/as a negative correlate of modern 
sex role orientation scores in the total sample (rs-«230, 
p<,001) md for ra^es and females (ra-.299f P< •001 1 
-•153f P5-01| respectively). The highest correlation be- 
tv/een the two variables was e^lbited among males • 

The first hypothesis relating pre-marital seKual relations 
and sex role orientations de^t with the indivldu^'s attitude 
as to the desirability £f p ye^marltal sexu^ relations. Table 
6 shows thet-test analysis of sex role orientation scores 
for respondents with positive and those with negative attitudes 
toward pre-marital sexual relations. A t-v^ue of 3-81 with 
•000 probability v/as found. Students who viewed pre-marital 
sexual relations as a positive experience esdiibited signifi- 
cantly higher sex role orientation scores than did the other 
group. Mean scores for the two groups were 16,058 and 1i|.a361j 
respectively. 

The zero-order correlations found in Table 5 support the 
contention that a negative attitude toward pre-marital sexual 
relations is negatively related to modern sex role orientations 
This was the case in the total group both the male and 
female subgroups (r=-,230, p<,001; r«.-.211, P<«01; r=-,153? 
p<,01, respectively). On the basis of these findingSi the 
hypothesis was accepted. 

The hypothesis concerning the relationship between act- 
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ual pre-marital sexual relatloiis and seg role orientations 
was accepted on the basis of the fincllngs in Table 6. A t- 
value of 2.ii5 with a probability of #016 was demonstrated* 
Those respondents with pre-inarlfcal sexual experience exhibited 
a mean score of 15.838, which differed significantly from the 
second group's mean score of 14-590. 

The findings in Table 3 support the contention that lack 
cf pre-marital sexual experience is negatively correlated 
v/ith more modern sex role orientation. The total group 
and the male and female subgroups ©II ejdiibited slgnigicantly 
high and negative correlations Cr«-.115, p<.01| i^-.253f 
p<,001| r=-*153, p<,01, respectively). This relationship 
was especially strong among the males* 
Combined Effects 

The follovrt.ng reports the findings for the test of the 
multivariate hypothesis relating sex role orientation scores 
to selected parental and personal socio-economic, es^eriential 
and attitudlnal characteristics. The hypothesis was stated 
as follows-. Parental and personal characteristics together 
predict sex role orientations* 

The data corresponding to multiple regression analysis 
in Table 7 provide a basis for the acceptance of this hypothes 
for the total saaple of students. Data in this table indicate 
that 19,2 percent of the variance of the sex role orientation 

scores in the total group of students v/as accounted for by 

1 2 
a combination of the 1? Independent variables (H =.192, 

Fa4,89, p<.01). In the male subgroup, 24*3 percent of the 

variance within the sex role orientation scores was explained 

Desirability of sex education In school omitted because of 
the near consensus as to its desirability* 



..^ ^ TABLE 7 

SEX ROLE ORIENTAJI^ SCALE SCORES AND SaECTED PARHimL AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS i MULTIPLE REGRESSION RESULTS 
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S^osl €i«ia 
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-.298/, 219 


-.045 


-.145/. 459 


.005 


.124/. 248 




.105/. 229 


.032 


.108/. 517 


.040 


.100/. 253 


.044 


.764/. 124 


.060 


.112/. 259 


.023 


.379/. 142 


-.I2S 


-.207/, 110 


-.141 


-.261/.215 


-.085 


-.129/. 129 


.063 


.177/. 172 


.043 


.126/. 306 


.074 


.I9I/.2I4 


-.002 


-.137/. 348 


.077 


.441/. 720 


-.022 


•^.108/. 402 




.236/. 139 


-.094 


-.399/. 384 


.052 


. .118/. 147 



*240***/ 
.157**P 
.035 
.061 


2.I75/.525 
.657/.216 
.8g6/.154 
.509/. 567 


.024*/ 
-.019 
.175 


.m§/.3S4 
-.564/. 341 
1.43271.08 


,125 
,096 
-.000 


.S60/.29Q 
.111/. 170 
-.i55/.Si? 


• 049 
,061 
-.057 


.986/. 123 
.231/. 189 
-.189/. 161 


.119 
.100 
.007 


.274/. 272 
.451/. 428 
.219/.27S 


^,006 
.038 
-.112 


^.I2i/.m 
.1I8/.210 
^.377/. 213 


122*/ 


-.201/. 083 


-.174 


-.296/. I5S 


-.006 


104/. 102 


-,247***/ 


-2.3W/.541 


-.176 


-1.721/. 956 


-.3O7***/-3.Q3O/.70B 


-.046 


-.501/. 652 


-.093 


-.939/. 957 


.308 


.356/. 1.052 



.192 
.153 
4.89**/ 



.243 
.131 
2.17**/ 



^/ f <^ .05 
^/ F <^ ,01 



.148 
.088 
2*45**/ 
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by the cpmblnation of parental Bii& personeQ. charaateristlce 
(R^s.aif3i Fs2.17, p<,01)* The regression of these variable 
on sex role orientations for the feraale subgroup showed the 
OTereJ.1 effect of the 17 variables to be less than for the 
total group and male subgroup, yet still statistiGally signi'- 
ficant (R^^.IZfS, WmZ^^^ p<.01). 

Regression coefficients for the 17 independent variables 
are found in Table 7 also# In the total group of Puerto 
I^can students, school grade deemed appropriate for sax 
education and desirability of pre-maxit^ se^al relations 
were negative predictors of sex role orientation scores 
-#122, p< •05* Bm-^Zkl^ p<.001)# College elassifieation 
was a predictor of sex role orientation scores for the to- 
tal group (Bs*157f p£*01)* Sex of the respondents was a 
positive predictor of the sex role orientation score (B^^Z^O^ 
p<#001)* None of the remaning variables exerted independent 
effects when all were Jointly considered. 

College classification was the only predictor of sex 
role orientation scores for the male subgroup of students 
iB^mZOk$ p1 .OS)* 111 the female subgroup^ desirability of 
pre-marital sexual relations was the singular predictor of 
sex role orientation scores and it was found to be negative 

To determine the independent effects of parents variables 
and per^oniuL variables i regression equattos were used in 
which the coefficients for one set of v^lables were c^culated 

so 
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after the other set had been entered into the model. This 
procedure controlled for the varisoice explained by the vari- 
ables entered first. The full andreducod regression models 
were oorap^ed using the follov/ing forraula discussed by Ker^ 
linger (1974) s 

F^CR^ full-R^ reduued)/(kf-kp) 
(1-Hf)/(N-kf-1) 

Where r2 f\xH is the proportion of explained variwice for the 

2 

full regression models R " reduced represents the explained 
variance for the inltiri set of variables^ N is the sample 
sizei and k^and k^ represent degrees of freodom for the full 
and reduced models. The F-ratio indicates whether the last 
set of variables entered in the model explains a significant 
proportion of the variance in the dependent variable* 

Table 8 presents the results of the stagewise regression 
when parental variables v/ere entered last for the total sample* 
The increment of explained variance in the sex role orientation 
scores associated with parental characterlstiios was .01 p 
which was slightly up after controls wid was not statistically 
algnifiCMit* The increment associated with the personal 
oharact eristics was tl?* 

The parental characteristics did not explain a signifi- 
cant proportion of the variance for sex role orientation 
scores when they were added to the equation including the 
person^ characteristics. This was the case in the total 
sMple and in the ra^e and female sampleG. When personal 
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INCmmJT OF E^LAINED VARI^CE IN SEX ROLE ORIENTATION 
SCORES ASSOCIATED WITO PAMNTAL AND PEMONAL 
CHAJUCTERISTICS , TOTAL S^LE, >M.ES AND 
rmALE SUBGROUPS 
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Male 












Direct 


.02 


.06 


.03 


Increment 


.01 


.03 


.01 


Personal Characteristics 








Direct 


. 18**/ 


.21**/ 


. 14**/ 


Incrament 


.17 


, 18***/ 


. 12^/ 


Total r2 


. 192^/ 


. 243*,/ 


.148^/ 



*/ p 1 ,05 
p £ .01 
p <_ .001 
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charaet eristics were added to the equation already containing 
the parental characterlsticss no significant proportion of 
the varlanoe for sex role orientation scores v/as explainQd 
in the total samplBii Uovisvsp^ vri^thln the male group the in- 
crement of explained variance was #18 and v/as significant at 
the #001 level* Similarly , the increment of explained variance 
was p12 in the femrie sample ^d v/as found to be slgnific^t 
at the #01 level* 

These findings indicate that personal characteristics 
were more influential In predicting vartwice than were the 
parental Gharaoteristlcs. The increment of explained vari-* 
anca when the personal characteristics were entered into the 
model last was Insignifleant^ despite the signlfieajit in- 
crements found in the male BXid female subgroups* 

DiscussiQii 

The findings of this study indicate that of the sevens 
teen variables analyzed^ tv/elve were correlated with sex role 
orientations exhibited by Puerto Rican students* Personal 
charact eristics were more important contributors to sex role 
orientations thwi were parents characteristics* 

The individual's attitude toward pre-marit^ sexual re- 
lations appeared to be the most important predictor of sex 
role orientation* Among the females it was an exceptionally 
high oorrelate* Thts supports other results v/hlch showed 
sex to be highly correlated tdth sex role orientation (Hart, 
19771 Maldonado, 1977)* FeTn^es exhibited significantly 



bigheri i.e., more moderrii sex role orientation scores than 
did the malea# Literaturo dealing vdth sex roles suggests 
that a more egalitarian ideology develops as societies become 
moX'Q modern* The economic histojTy of Puerto Rico pointo to 
heightened acceptance by v/omen of their potential in the 
work force* The femrie students involved in this study 
eajoy academic opportunities which were unheard of to their 
gender fifty years ago. They v;ould he expected to erfiibit 
oonaiderahiy broader viewpoints v/ith regard to sex role 
expectations* 

One female student volunteered the following responae 

to an item in the questionnaire concerning the motives of 

women In college* 

Nowadays marriage is not the ultimate goal of women* 
Changes In our society^ s family Bystem over the last 
several decades have subordinated marriage; other inter- 
ests have taken its places Por this reason^ the womaii 
has set her sights on the developfflent of her capacities 
as a hiAraan being and not merely as a member of one sex* 

Her position Is^ perhaps, hardly conventional' never« 
thelesa^ she speaks as a member of a group which has been 
historically repressed occupationallyf educatlonallyi economic- 
ally, and sexually* This group exists in Puerto Rlc0| a 
s^iety having experienced noderniaation at a tremendous pace* 

College classification was also found to have a sigini- 
flcant effect on sex role orientation* More experience v/lth- 
In the university setting and the declining influence of the 
fMily appear to have a liberalizing effect on the individual* 
This finding supports other research in this area (IiJ^eles, 

5^ 
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1976? Lipsetj 1964)# 

School grade considered appropriate for- the initiation 
of B&% educatloii was found to be mother predictor of sex 
role orientation scores. Tne influence of this variable 
was consistent throughout the total group and the male and 
female subgroups. Such results were Mitlcipated, given the 
concept of sex role modernity which the sex role orientation 
scale purportedly meastired. A less traditional viev; of 
sexuality and sex roles would reasonably carry over into 
one's attitude toward the appropriateness of the disseraination 
of inforination regai^ig human sexuality* 

Although four of the seven hypotheses considering parental 
characteristics were acceptedi the low correlations demon- 
strated in all cases should be noted* Additlon^lyi multiple 
regression results pointed to a lack of predictive pov/er in 
the parental characteristics when considered jointly. Apparent 
ly, the modern urban atmosphere of Puerto Rico serves to 
diminish or negate parents Influences such as childhood 
residence and parents education levels^ often thought to be 
correlates of differential sex role orientations. Family 
income vdll not be discussed because of its suspected lack 
of reliability. 

Perhaps the most notable result regarding parental charac- 
terlotics is the absence of oienificant correlations between 
these variables and sex role orientation scores mmong the 
female subgroup. This would suggest a difference in social-- 
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iaatioii patterns for males and females mthin the Puerto 
BLosoa society* Such a finding calls for further Investi-- 
gatiott in this direction* 

Pej'sonal characteristics^ as opposed to parental onesp 
Were found to he better predictors of sex role orientations* 
AttitucUnal variahles such as school grade deemed appropriate 
for seX education and desirahility of pre^marit^ sexual 
relatioiis were logical correlates of sex role orintations, 
since they represent a general perspective from which to 
view huinan sexuality in Puerto Rican society; thoy consti^ 
tute a facet of the larger concept of sex role orientation* 

Suminary 

Social scientists have focused much attention on the 
modernisation of so-called *»developins" nations* The study 
of indlvlduai modernity^ a psychological approach to moderniaa-' 
tlon directed at the individual i has generated provocative 
inforaation supporting the employment of attitudinal methods 
of research. Individuei modernity is defined as a complex 
of attitudes and behaviors which allows a better "fit" between 
the individual and the technologically modernizing environ- 
ment In which he or she lives* 

Sex role orientation constitues one conceptual area 
within the range of phenomena considered to be indicative 
of psychological adjustments to modernization. Previous re*- 
search suggeets that egalitariajiisra becomes the norm as 
societlee develop technologically* The nature of modern 
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society Is such that It broadens the scope of SGX-appropriate 
attitudee and behavior | bringing about change in traditional 
ideolo^ee and their accompanying cultural practices. 

During the last centui^f the island of Puerto Rico has 
experienced a rapid trans format! on from an agrarian to an 
Industrie society. It provides a context in which to examine 
differential sex role orientations. The shift in son role 
orientations would be most noticeable among youth entering 
adulthood, eapeclally among college students* For this rea- 
son» the present study focuesd upon sex role orisntatlons 
e^dilbited by students enrolled in agriculture and home econo-- 
mice ourricula at the University of Puerto Rico* 

Independent variables were viewed as two typeei (1) 
parental and (3) personals Personal charaoterifitlcs included 1 
parents' residences for most of their liveS| parent's educa- 
tional attrinment levels^ fMiily Incoma^ father's occupational 
statusi aiid mother's employment status* Personal character- 
istics consisted of^ the student's six^ college classifica- 
tioni residence for most of the individual's lifep type of 
high echool attended, slm of graduating high school clasS| 
desired level of educational attM^nment, desired feinlly size, 
desirability of sex education in the schools^ school grade 
in which si&x education should beginf defiirability of pre-- 
marital sexual relations, and actual pre-^marltal sexual re- 
lations, 

'fhe depondent variable within this study v/as a sex role 
orientation scale based on tradition^ly Ilispanie sex role 
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attitudes* The scale v/as developed by meanfl of the factor 
analysis of Likert--type responses to a set of fiftQen atti- 
tudinal items for the total sample. Factor analysos of the 
male and feraale Gubgroups quite similar to that of the 

total sainple* For the total samplei six attitudinal items 
\rt,th acceptable loadings wero isolated in factor 1* Six 
factors v/sro svidsnt in tho rnal o dat s, and sin f sc tor s in the 
female data. Reliability coefficients for the items in the 
first factor were lov/ but acceptable in all three groups* 

Nineteen hypothesos w^tq construct-ed v/hich antlcip^J^tsd 
the relationships betv/een the dependent and independent vari-* 
ahles* Hypotheses were tested on the basis of results from 
aerp-order correlations and/or t-test ©nalysis* A final 
hypothesis testing the predictive power of the independent 
variables considered Jointly vms tested using multiple re*- 
gression* Parental and personal characteristics v/ere grouped . 
and entered into the equation sequentiallly so as to demon- 
strate the incremental variance explained by each set of 
independent variables. Acceptance of the hypotheses v/as based 
on findings for the total sample; however^ the aforementioned 
statistical procedures v/erG applied to the male and female 
groups within the sample eince| given the phenomenon in 
question^ differences betv/een these tv/o groups v/ere antici- 
pated. 

Of the hypotheses concorning parental characteristics 
and sex role orientations scores^ threo of seven were accopted* 
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They lacludtd those hypotheses dealing vd.th residential 
03Cperience of the individual's parerits and father's occupational 
status^ Children whose fathers and mothers had more urban 
residenti^ experience e^lhlted higher i i«e#p more moderns 
sex role orientation scores, Likewlaei as father's occu- 
pational scores increased^ so did sex rola orientation scores 
for th^ir childreria 

Among the hypotheses based on personal characteristics^ 
eight of the eleven hypotheses v/ere accepted. Those hypo- 
theses concerned the follov/lngf seX| college classiricatioiii 
residential eKperience^ desired level of education^ desired 
family si^^ej^ school grade in which sex education was deemed 
appropriatep desirability of pre-marital sexua.! relationsi 
and actual pre-marital sexual experience^ 

Peniales e^ibited significantly more modern sex role 
orientations than did males* Increased length of college 
experience v/as si^ifioMtly correlated i^*lth higher sex role 
orientation scores. Respondents having t)een rsised in more 
urbanised areas exhibited higher sex role orientations* 
High school type and slae were not significantly related to 
sex role orientation sooresa 

Attitudes concerning desired educational atteanment were 
positively correlated v/ith more modern sex role orientation 
scoras* Kiose individuals anticipating SLdvanced education 
demonstrated higher scores* 

Daelred f^lly siae on the part of the respondents v;as 
negatively associated with sex role orientation modernity* 
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Those individuals anticipating advanced education demonstrated 
higher scores. 

Desired family size on the part of the rospondonte v/as 
negatively associated v/ith se:< role orientation inodGrnity. 
As the desired size of their fainily dGcreas©d| sex role or- 
ientation scores increased* 

Although there v/as no significant difference in sex 
role orientation scoros fnr rospondents v/ith positive and 
those v/ith negative attitudes toward the desirability of sex 
education in the school curriculum^ the grade at which sex 
education v/as most appropriate v/as negatively correlated v/ith 
sex role orientation scores, Scores ejdilbited hy individuals 
deeming early initiation of sex education v/ere significantly 
more modern than those of the group choosing later grades. 

Both hypotheses involving pre-marital sescual relations 
were accepted. Those individuals v/ith a positive attitude 
toward the desirahlllty of pre-^raaital sexual experience had 
significantly more modern sex role orientation scores. Along 
this same linej respondonts v/ho had experienced pre-marital 
sexual relations erfiibited significantly higheri that is, 
more modern^ sex role orientation scores than did the inex- 
perienced group* 

The final hypothesis testing the prcdictiv^e power of a 
combination of parental and personal characteristics v/as 
accepted on the basis of multiple regression results for the 
total sample and male and female subgroups, VVhen entered 
into the model sequentially^ personal characteristics explrined 
significantly more incremental variance than did parental 
characteristics, 
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Implications 
Theoretical Implications 

ModernizatlQn aad Sex Role Orlentatlona * The findings of 
this study were consistent, in part, wLth previous studies 
of social change In the area of sex roles in modernizing 
societies. Although the majority of the hypotheses otatod 
•were accepted, correlations between the dependendent variahle, 
sex role orientations, and eelected parental and personal 
characteristics were not sufficiently high in most cases to 
lend appreciable support to anticipated relationships. It 
may be that the modernization process has affected the parents 
of these studentG to the point that a more traditional per- 
spective on sex role orientations is no longer a salient 
feature in Puerto Rico. Yet this cannot be documented, since 
it contradicts the literature preeented here concerning 
Puerto Rlcan sex role orientations. Nevertheless, the fact 
that no parental characteristics significantly predicted 
female sex role orientation scores may point to differential 
socialization patterns for oales and females which were not 
evident in the present study* This aspect of the study 
should be pursued in the future. 

; r ^dlvidu^ i^odernitv. Three approaches to the study of modsrn' 
ization focus on (1) the international level, (2) the so- 
cietal level, and (3) the individual levil. Research deal- 
ing with individual modernity assumes that values and moti- 
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vatione within the Individual of a society either facilitate 
or discourage national development, A coinplex of values and 
behavior \vlthin the person predict the individual's ability 
to adjust psychologically to the multitude of changes Im- 
minent in a modernlEing society. Sex role orientation Is 
one element within this complex of psychological disposi- 
tion* Within the narrow oonflnes of this studyj sex role 
orientations wore founa to be significantly correlated v;lth 
a number of independent variables representing social, ex- 
periential, and attitudlnal characteristics of the raodern- 
izing Puerto Hican environment, Nevertheieas, only one 
conceptual area in the individual modernity model was era- 
ployed in the present rosearch. Because of this, the vali- 
dity of individual modernity may only be partially eveluated. 
In the context of Puerto Rico, a culturally-'baaed sex role 
orientation scale was employed. Its reliability across other 
groups within this society remains untestrad. Further re- 
search using this model might contribute to a better under- 
standing of the influenco of sex role orientations on general 
individual modernity. 

It Is difficult to evaluate one elemont of a concept 
and its research methods whose validity la still questionablQ* 
Armer and Schnalberg (1972:315) contend that the concept 
of individual modernity may be meaningful as a distinct 
variable, but tho measurement of modernity has apparently 
been unsuccessful. This author, along with other students 
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of modernization I suggests further Investigation of indivi- 
dual modernity scalea. The present study represents one 
small contribution to such a challenge. 
Methodological Implications 

Several Implicatione emarge concerning the methodology 
used in this study, Hret, the developraent of the sex role 
oriontation scale, the dependent variablei, deserves considera 
tion. Factor wialysls of attltudinal items based on Puerto 
Rican sex role literature resulted in a scale designed to 
measure varying degrees of sex role modernity. Although 
analysis of responses of the total group and the male and 
female subgroups resulted in quite similar scales, reliabil- 
ity coefficients for all three scales were not extremely 
high I this might v/ell sugsest that the scale v/as a less than 
Ideal measurement toal. Factor analysis of other Puerto 
Rican samples would speak for its utility. 

Secondly, independent variables Involved in this study 
may not have been acceptable characteristics wLtb. v/hlch to 
relate sex role orientation. This is the case in particular 
with the attltudinal variableji. It is reasona'ble to believe 
that attitudes tov/ard sex education, toward pre-marital 
sexual relations, actual pre-marital sexual experience 
are sex role orientations and would obviously correlate 
highly v/ith the present measurement of such orientations. 

A thlrd--eorislderatlon is that the study is a result of 



acul^ral research efforts. Although the researchers 
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went to great lengths to insure the translation of an accept- 
able questionnaire^ the fact remains that the questionnaire 
was designed in one culture for administration in another 
culturally distinct setting. The subtleties of cross-cul- 
tural research continue to hinder social scientists in their 
quest for decentered research methods (IVerner and Campbell^ 
1970). 

Another intereeting consideration in the case of this 
Gtudy is the political relationship between the United States 
and Puerto Rico. The actual disposition of these Puerto 
Ricans to a study admittedly directed by mainland institution 
is unknovm. However, the lack of large response rates in the 
Agriculture and Ilorae Economics departments may be indicative^ 
in some way^ of their receptivity to such mainland involve- 
ment * 

practical Implications 

The results of this study suggest several practical 
implications. Perhaps the most prominent result is the ob- 
vious difference in sex role orientations exhibited by males 
and fomales. Given the traditional role of the Puerto Rican 
fomale, thauio findings indicate a heightened av/areness among 
womcin of the non-egalitarian nature of the socle i;y in i^/hich 
they llv^. They apparently recogniKo the machismo Ideology 
that har^ aominated sex roles up to this point in the island^s 
history md thoy reject it as a viable contoxl: in which to 
operate. MaleS| on the nther hand| appoar to cleave to a 
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mort traditional sex role orientatiorii Of coursa, it must 
be rememlDered that these respondents are university students 
whose approaches to life would most likely be less traditional. 
A similar survey of sex role orientations ajnong other groups 
within this culture v/ould speak for the generallaability of 
these findings. 

a?he above information is potentially intereeting to 
administrators both vdthin the university and the Puerto 
Hican community at large. The findings imply that women 
desire a broader rwige of opportunities and that nev/ alter- 
natives be open to them. Decision-makers on all levels 
may be called upon to facilitate women's entrance Into dis- 
ciplines and positions not currently occupied by females. 
The Report of the Committee on the Legal Rights of Women 
in Puerto Rico has documented discriminatory laws and prac- 
tices against women both in government and private institu- 
tions (Maldonado, 1974). 

In summary, these findings imply social change in the 
area of sex role orientation which has accompanied the rapid 
Industrialization and urbanization of the Free Associated 
State of Puerto Rico. 
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